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PLATE 22. Wood Sandpiper (Tringa g/areola) brooding chick and eggs while 
lifted two feet in the air, Norway, June 1951 (page 136) (photo: Edvard K, Barth) 
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The tameness of some Scandinavian waders 
By Edvard K. Barth 


(Plates 22-26) 


IN THE YEARS 1946 to 1952 I met the Dotterel (Charadrius morinellus) 
a number of times on the ridges around the bird sanctuary of 
Fokstumyra on Dovre Fjell, Norway. In this part of Scandinavia the 
species nests chiefly between 3,600 and 4,500 feet above sealevel. As 
soon as the female bird has laid her eggs she leaves her mate to in- 
cubate them and also to rear the young. Several female Dotterels 
usually band together and, without responsibilities, roam around in 


the alpine zone. 

There are few birds better equipped with complete natural camou- 
flage than the Dotterel. You are walking across some level stretch 
of mountain covered with reindeer lichen, small tufts of grass, patches 
of heather and moss-covered stones. No particular object catches 
your attention in the uniform cover in front of you. Suddenly you 
give a start, as a bird flies up almost from under your feet. You nearly 
trod on it. At the same moment you discover three eggs in a slight 
depression, only just left by the bird. That was the male Dotterel. 

But he will fly only a few feet, and then he starts limping across the 
moss-covered ground, splays out his tail feathers, feigns injury and 
tries to fly with only one wing. Just follow him for fifteen or twenty 
yards, though, and then you can sit down quietly on a stone and wait. 
If you sit still and keep your eye on him, he will quite soon go back to 
his eggs. If you did not chance to discover the nest when he took off, 
he will now lead you to it. 

Some Dotterels are even tamer and more trusting than others 
(plate 26). One important factor influencing their behaviour is the 
stage reached in incubation. If incubation has just started you cannot 
approach the bird as quickly and as easily as when the eggs are close 
to hatching. At this latter stage, if you lie down by the nest, put 
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your hand in the nest depression and put the eggs in your hand, it 
will not be long before the bird comes and lies down quietly and 
trustingly in your hand and starts incubating; then the most important 
thing is to keep the hand motionless. The most successful time for 
this is during the first hours after the young have hatched. Should 
the weather be cold at this period, and especially if there is some rain 
too, the Dotterel will be so attached to his nest that you can hardly 
scare him away. 

On 3rd July 1951 I discovered a Dotterel sitting on his nest; shells 
from three hatched eggs encircled him about two inches from his body. 
It was still only a few degrees above freezing. When we were within a 
yard of him the bird started up, ran away from his nest and feigned 
injury. This lasted only a short time, however, and after five or ten 
minutes I could take pictures of him at a distance of one foot. The 
three young were completely dry. 

Fifteen minutes after our arrival at the nest my wife picked up the 
young and, holding their legs tightly between her fingers, lowered her 
hand into the nest depression. A couple of minutes later the bird 
came and lay down, covering the young in her hand. He was remark- 
ably untroubled, and my wife could lift the whole family a foot or 
two from the ground without his flying off (plate 26c). The young 
were already quite good at walking and did not appear to freeze. 
They tried several times to wander away from the nest but each time 
they were called back by the anxious father. We stayed there for all 
of an hour. My wife lay for long periods talking to the bird, keeping 
her head only five or six inches from him, sometimes actually touching 
him with her face, and he remained quiet and trustful. 

I have only once met an angry Dotterel. He was apparently just as 
tame as others we had seen, but he was more excitable and restless, 
and suddenly he flew up in the face of my wife, who was lying beside 
him and talking to him. She only just succeeded in protecting her 
face with her hand, and after this experience she was more cautious. 
This bird repeated the attack several times and behaved in a decidedly) 
less friendly manner than other Dotterels I have met. 

Another of the very tame mountain birds is the Red-necked Phala- 
rope (Phalaropus lobatus). In this part of Norway its breeding range 
extends from about 2,000 to 4,000 feet above sea level, that is to say 
from the upper coniferous zone, through the whole birch belt, up into 
the alpine zone. A nest may lie alone, close to a mountain pond, but 
frequently you can find several nests at the same place. I have obser- 
ved colonies of as many as thirty birds. In this species, too, the females 
leave incubation and care of the young entirely to the males. The 
eggs generally hatch about the last week of June, but the time can vary 
considerably. 
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My most pleasurable meeting with a Red-necked Phalarope occurred 
on 4th July 1951. We discovered him when he left a tussock three or 
four yards in front of us. At first he seemed rather shy, but after 
staying from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. I was able to take some pictures of this 
phalarope on the nest from a distance of one yard. At that time three 
of the eggshells were cracked. When we paid a short visit to the bird 
at 7 p.m. there were three half-dry young in the nest. 

The next day there were three dry, active young in the nest, together 
with one egg which was pretty certainly infertile. The bird was still a 
little shy at first, but after we had been there for a couple of hours my 
wife could sit down on the nest tussock while he came back and 
covered the young (plate 23a). The chicks were extremely small, 
weighing 3.55, 3.45 and 3.2 gm. In other words, the biggest weighed 
only about one-eighth of an ounce. They were good walkers, and 
when placed on the water swam rapidly around. However, the water 
was very cold and the young started to freeze, so we put them back in 
the nest, where the father immediately came and warmed them. 

After a while my wife took the young in her hand and placed it in 
the nest depression. A few minutes later the careful father came back 
and settled down on his young (plate 23b). She lifted her hand 
eighteen inches or two feet from the ground and put it down again 
without his taking off. As is usual with phalaropes, his movements 
were restless and nervous, but from the moment he decided to stay 
in the hand he was even more trusting than a Dotterel. A couple of 
times when he came swimming up and wanted to reach the nest 
tussock, my wife drove him off. At this, he became quite aggressive 
and flew so violently at the edge of the tussock that my wife had almost 
to dash him away. 

Another wading bird to be found in the bogs of the mountain forests 
is the Wood Sandpiper (Tringa glareola). In the central mountain 
regions of Norway he has his nest between about 2,000 and 3,800 feet 
above sea level. The eggs of this bird, too, hatch in the last week of 
June. The Wood Sandpiper is generally shy and nervous. Very 
seldom can you meet one which allows you to make a close approach. 
The first time I managed to get near one was on 22nd June 1951, at 
Atna Lake, not far from Rondane. I was walking across a bog when a 
Wood Sandpiper suddenly ran out from a grass tussock just in front 
of me. He stopped a yard or two away and started jerking his tail 
without making a sound. I retreated a couple of paces and the bird 
immediately went to the tussock and settled down on his four eggs, 
three of which had pronounced hatching cracks. It was 6 p.m., so 
] took a few pictures from a distance of two yards and then left him. 

The next day, the 23rd, it never stopped raining. On the 24th we 
arrived at the Wood Sandpiper’s nest by 5 o’clock in the morning, 
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in passable weather. We were in close contact with the bird for 
twelve hours. In the course of this time all the eggs hatched, and each 
time the bird took the empty eggshell in his beak and flew away for 
about fifteen yards. There he alighted, dropped the shell and flew 
straight back to the nest. Fora time there were five of us either sitting 
or standing by the nest, and the bird walked peacefully among us. 
I must admit that every now and then he started scolding. He also 
made a few short flights, alighting in the top of some small tree and 
calling. 

No doubt this was the male. In this species it is again the male that 
is most concerned with the care of the offspring. But in contrast to 
the Dotterel and the Red-necked Phalarope, the Wood Sandpiper 
always has his mate close at hand. The female also participates a little 
in the incubation. When this male called more intensely than usual, 
he was frequently answered by his mate farther out in the bog. It also 
happened more than once that the female came flying to the nest. 
Her colour pattern was more eye-catching than his. This female was 
also considerably tamer than is common with Wood Sandpipers. She 
sometimes risked coming as close as a couple of yards from us when 
we were sitting by the nest. 

When the first young one had hatched, my wife put it, still wet, 
and the three eggs, each ready to hatch, in her hand in the nest depres- 
sion. The male Wood Sandpiper stepped nervously around for a 
minute ortwo. He scolded a little and stooped down and pecked her 
hand a few times. After a short time, however, he stepped on to her 
hand, shoved the eggs and the young bird underneath himself and lay 
quietly down to warm them there (plates 24-25). It was not long 
before the bird was completely accustomed to the alteration in his 
living quarters and my wife could lift her hand eighteen inches into the 
air without his flying away (plate 22). With no difficulty at all we took 
this confident bird and ringed him. 


Notes on the Peregrine in Cornwall 
By R. B. Treleaven 


DvuRING THE CouRSE of a study of the Peregrine (Falco peregrinus) in 
Cornwall, I have been struck by an apparent marked decline in the 
breeding success of this species in recent years; there has also been a 
considerable fall in the number of occupied nests. In these notes the 
Peregrine’s status in Cornwall in the fifteen years after the 1939-45 
war is compared with that in the ten years up to 1939, and some 
suggestions to account for its decline are made; notes on prey are 
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TABLE 1—BREEDING SUCCESS AT FOUR PEREGRINE (Falco peregrinus) 
EYRIES IN CORNWALL, 1930-39 


Eyries Eyries Eyries Young 
Year occupied vacant successful fledged 





1930 4 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


? 
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also included. It should be added that this is an interim report on 
work which is still in progress. It is submitted now because of the 
general interest in this species at the present} time.* 


1930-1939 

Bannerman (1956) states that Cornwall is probably numerically the 
strongest English county for Peregrines and that it was reputed to 
possess upwards of twenty tenanted eyries in pre-war years. I have 
the location of exactly twenty eyries, but, as breeding Peregrines are 
often carefully guarded secrets, there could well be more, though I 
have made a close check with the records of the Cornwall Bird Watch- 
ing and Preservation Society. The term “eyrie” is here used to denote 
the nesting cliff, but this may consist of three or four alternative sites 
all within the space of a few hundred yards. The eyries are all on the 
coast and their distribution is as follows: north, 16; south-west, 3; 
south, 1. The north coast is clearly the most suitable habitat. 

Ryves (1948) gives a clear picture of the breeding success at a limited 
number of eyries before the war. The results are summarised in 
Table 1. The number of eyries he watched is but a fifth of the 
Cornish total, but it can be seen that the success rate was high at that 
time, at least in this sample. Of the thirty-three occupied eyries watched 
in the ten years, twenty-four produced young and at each successful 
eyrie an average of 2.3 young reached the flying stage. In all, fifty-six 
young Peregrines were recorded as having taken wing at these four 
sites during 1930-39. 

*We take this opportunity of drawing attention to the enquiry into the status and 
food of the Peregrine, which is being organised now by the British Trust for 
Ornithology at the request of the Nature Conservancy. A notice about this enquiry 
was published in British Birds last month (54: 131). Anyone who can help is asked 


to write for fuller details to Dr. D. A. Ratcliffe, c/o B.T.O., 2 King Edward Street, 
Oxford.—Ebs. 
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1939-1945 
During the war Peregrines were destroyed under a government order. 
All known eyries were “‘visited” and the birds shot where ever possible. 
I know of no records of Peregrines breeding in Cornwall from 1941 
to 1945. 


1946-1960 

In 1946 at least one pair of Peregrines bred (Ryves 1948); in 1948 many 
of the old eyries were back in use and by 1955 seventeen eyries were 
in regular occupation. In 1958, however, the picture changed and 
I was unable to find a single successful eyrie between Hartland and 
Newquay. Formerly there had been eight in this stretch and seven of 
these had been successful in post-war years. In 1959 Mr. R. Khan 
was making a survey of the eyries south of Newquay and I was able 
to add his data to mine, thus viewing the whole Cornish picture. Of 
the seventeen eyries which had been in regular use in a number of 
post-war years, only seven were still occupied and only two produced 
young in that year. 

In 1960 the situation was even worse. Seven eyries were occupied 
early in the season, but by 1st June only three pairs were still present. 
One eyrie produced two young. At another one immature bird was 
seen in July, but the actual site was not discovered though the adults 
were seen in the area throughout the breeding season. At the third 


eyrie no breeding took place. 

Reverting to the stretch between Hartland and Newquay, which 
I had chosen as the most suitable for detailed study, I have set out 
below the “‘case history”’ of each of the eight recorded eyries: 


Eyrie 1 

1954 One eyass flew 

1955 Two cyasses flew 

1956 ‘Three evasses flew 

1957 Falcon observed sitting but no young produced 

1958 As 19§7 : 

1959 No serious attempt to breed but pair present throughout season 

1960 As 1959 but birds seemed much less inclined to return to cliff face if disturbed. 
This eyrie was certainly in use before 1914 and possibly may be one of the really old 
breeding cliffs. The area is not easily accessible to the public. In 1657 and 1958 a 
second female was seen at the eyrie before the failure of the falcon to hatch. 


Eyrie 2 
This eyrie has not been successful since the war and the area is now much frequented 
by holiday-makers, but in 1952, 1953 and 1954 birds were present early in the season. 
Eyrie 3 
This was known before 1939, but since the war it has been used only in the early 
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1950s, and for the last five years it has been vacant. Buzzards bred successfully 
within a few yards of the old site in 1959 and 1960. 


Eyrie 4 

1957 Three young reared but two believed taken by Fox within a couple of days 
of leaving the eyrie 

1958 Falcon sitting in old nest of Raven and pair present until end August but no 
eggs hatched 

1959 Site deserted 

1960 As 1959 although odd birds seen in June and two kills (both Feral Pigeon) 
found 


Eyrie 5 

This site is on a lonely stretch of cliff, extremely difficult to see and the least likely 
to be disturbed. There used to be an R.A.F. bombing range near-by and for this 
reason there are no detailed records until 1955 when there was a pair present but no 
breeding. The same thing happened in each of the next four years and so the 
position remained unchanged from 1955 to 1959. In 1960, however, there appeared 
to be a new falcon (her predecessor had been a strikingly pink-breasted bird) and 
breeding took place; one young falcon and one young tiercel flew early in June. 


Eyrie 6 

This is a very old eyrie that was in use both before and after the war, but in 1957 the 
birds failed to breed successfully and they have not done so since. Odd birds were 
seen in the area in 1958 and 1959, but not in 1960, 


Eyrie 7 


The usual site is on an island a mere thirty yards from the mainland. The pair 
was present in 1958, but not in 1959 or 1960. 


Eyrie 8 

This is probably the best known eyrie in Cornwall and it has been in use for at 
least seventy years. There are three alternative sites and all had been successful 
before the war. After the war, young were produced regularly up to 1956. In 
1957 and 1958 the pair was present, but did not breed. In 1959 and 1960 no birds 
were seen. 


FACTORS WHICH MAY BE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE DECLINE 
(a) Excess of females and surplus of non-breeders 
This appears to be the most important factor of all, but it requires much 
further study before definite conclusions can be reached. _ It is the only 
factor which affects the breeding biology as a whole and it seems to 
follow a quite definite pattern. 

The crux of the matter is the appearance of a second adult falcon at 
the eyrie while the owning female is sitting. I have twice witnessed 
this as a prelude to desertion. I have also twice seen immature 
falcons around the eyrie in April during the incubation period. Does 
the tiercel abandon his mate when the second female arrives, causing 
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her to desert her eggs and go off in search of food? This would seem 
quite feasible, but it is difficult to distinguish between adult falcons 
unless one has very distinct markings. The suggestion is that, since 
the end of the war, we may have been left with an unstable Peregrine 
population with a disproportionate number of falcons to tiercels. 
But if this is so, why the breeding successes of the period 1950-1955 ? 


(b) Human interference 


It is impossible to assess the damage done by egg collectors and pigeon 
fanciers, as it is obvious that the long established eyries are the best 
known and therefore the most likely to be robbed or “disturbed”. 
There has also been a great increase in the number of hikers and campers 
who invade the cliffs during the summer, but fortunately the young 
Peregrines are usually on the wing by 1oth June. 

Casual interference is of little importance at well established eyries 
on high cliffs, but in the case of “inexperienced” pairs, particularly 
ones nesting on low cliffs, undue disturbance may well cause desertion. 
It does seem probable that Peregrines are much more open to distur- 
bance nowadays than in the pre-war years when their favourite haunts 
were seldom invaded by humans. 


(c) Predation of eggs and young 


It is very noticeable along the coast that, since myxomatosis, there has 
been a great increase in the undergrowth. Where once there were 
almost bare cliff faces, there is now a mass of grass and bramble. 
Consequently, I have had four separate encounters with Foxes (Iu/pes 
vulpes) in broad daylight in the vicinity of eyries. Near one eyrie the 
remains of fourteen Herring Gulls (Larus argentus) were found, all 
clearly the work of a Fox. Near another eyrie all four young Ravens 
(Corvus corax) had been dragged from their nest and carried inland for 
about a hundred yards. At yet another eyrie, early in June, *three 
eyass Peregrines were observed sitting out on the scree underneath 
the nest site and the following day only one was left; I was able to 
visit this site daily and I am convinced that the other evasses were 
taken by a Fox. 


(d) Changes in food suppl) 

I do not believe this factor to be of any significance because there does 
not appear to be any serious drop in the amount of available food. 
In fine weather there is always a plentiful supply of Feral Pigeons 
(Columba livia)* passing up and down the coast. A tiercel hunting 


*I make no distinction between Feral and Homing Pigeons because the rings on 
the legs of the latter are the only accurate way of separating them and this is impos- 
sible in the field. 
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for food is seldom away from the eyrie for more than an hour to an 
hour and a half. It is only in wet weather, when there are fewer 
pigeons, that he may have any difficulty. Even then, Jackdaws 
(Corvus monedula) ate very common as cliff breeders in this part of 
Cornwall and Puffins (Fratercula arctica) are present in quite large 
numbers in some places. 

It is interesting to note that Whimbrel (Nwmenius phaeopus) on migra- 
tion in May are very often pursued with great relish by both falcons 
and tiercels. They seem to be regarded as particularly attractive food. 


PREY AND FEEDING HABITS 


The food remains examined at eyries in the Newquay-Hartland area are 
summarized in Table z. It will be seen that Feral Pigeons are by far 
the largest item. In fact, originally I did not always make a note of 
pigeon kills as they were so frequent. During the spring and summer 
large numbers of Feral Pigeons are to be found along the Cornish 
coast. Some are on passage, but many are semi-resident or resident 
and it is these birds which form the main part of the Peregrine’s diet. 


TABLE 2—-FoOOD REMAINS AT PEREGRINE (Falco peregrinus) EYRIES 
IN CORNWALL, 1958-60 


Feral Pigeons (Columba livia) 314 Kittiwake (Rissa tridactyla) 
Whimbrel (Numenius phaeopus) 3 Blackbird (Turdus meru’a) 
Puffin (Fratercula arctica) 3 Partridge (Perdix perdi) 
Tern (Sterna sp.) I Jackdaw (Corvus monedula) 


I am grateful to Mr. Khan for pointing out to me that Peregrines 
appear to favour lightly coloured pigeons. During 1960 I noticed 
that the majority of victims were whitish birds, often with pale fawn 
markings. It could be that light birds are much easier to keep in focus 
over the sea. 


Hunting flights 


In my notes I have recorded twenty-eight hunting flights, and ten of 
these were successful. In three cases I was able to witness the 
Peregrine “binding” to a pigeon in the air. In the other seven in- 
stances, after I had watched part of the flight, the Peregrine was either 
seen feeding on the kill on the ground or carrying it back to the eyrie. 
The hunting flight of a Peregrine at a pigeon can be quite a lengthy 
affair and the kill may occur some distance from the start. 

The percentage of kills to flights is much higher than that given by 
Rudebeck (1950-51), because I have made a clear distinction between 
true hunting flights for the purpose of securing food and “playful” 
stooping at Buzzards, Ravens and other birds. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


(1) After the 1939-45 war, during which period its numbers were much reduced 
and breeding prevented by the official campaign of destruction, the Peregrine (Fa/co 
peregrinus) quickly recovered in Cornwall until by 1955 there were almost as many 
pairs as in the 1930s. Since then, however, there has been a sharp decline in the 
effective breeding of this species in Cornwall. 

(2) The reason for this is still obscure, but there is an excess of females in the 
population and this seems to be a factor of some significance, which certainly 
requires further investigation. Other factors, such as human interference, predation 
and the availability of food are discussed in the text. 

(3) Feral Pigeons (Columba livia) were easily the main food species found at 
cyries in the breeding season. These formed over three-quarters of the remains 
examined at sites between Newquay and Hartland. 
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Lanceolated Warblers at Fair Isle 


and the problem of identification 
By Peter Davis 


ON THE AFTERNOON of 30th September 1960 Pierre Devillers, a 
very competent young Belgian ornithologist, found a small drab- 
brown warbler in the renowned “warbler-ditch” at Lower Leogh, 
Fair Isle. It was an extraordinarily skulking bird, evidently a Locuste/la, 
and though he had to wade among the vegetation in the ditch, and 
almost tread upon the bird before it would fly, he failed to get any 
adequate view of the plumage; he could only describe it as a smaller, 
drabber version of the Grasshopper Warbler (L. naevia), and certainly 
outside his previous wide experience of the European marsh-loving 
species. He eventually lost the warbler in the edge of a turnip-rig 
adjacent to the Meadow Burn, and a later intensive search of this area 
drew blank. From his account, I strongly suspected he had seen a 
Lanceolated Warbler (L. /anceolata), for the appearance and behaviour 
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seemed very reminiscent of the example I had previously encountered 
on 21st September 1957 (Brit. Birds, 51: 243-244). 

It was not until mid-afternoon on 4th October that we rediscovered 
what was presumably the same bird, in an extensive tract of reed-grass 
(Phalaris arundinacea) at Shirva, close to a higher reach of the Meadow 
Burn, and some 400 yards north of Lower Leogh. Devillers had just 
flushed what proved to be a late Sedge Warbler (Acrocephalus schoena- 
baenus) from this site, and called to Brian Milne, Gordon Barnes and 
myself to join him. We had hardly waded into the three-foot high 
reed-grass when both the Sedge and a smaller, darker “fan-tail” flitted 
before us, immediately diving back into the cover. There followed a 
quite frustrating half-hour during which we never had more than a 
fleeting glimpse of this warbler. Often it sat tight, even though our 
line of beaters was spaced at no more than a couple of yards apart. 
Eventually we brought two sixty-foot mist-nets, trampled a clear 
corridor through the apex of the patch, and set the nets so that they 
completely spanned it. Knowing that Grasshopper Warblers will 
often pass through the mesh, we had little hope of taking the smaller 
bird. The Sedge was soon caught, but the Locuste//a passed through 
the net on at least three or four occasions, without pausing in its 
flight. Happily on the next passage it snagged a carpal joint just 
long enough for me to get a hand to it, and a glance at the gorget of 
closely-spaced streaks on the breast confirmed its identification as a 
Lanceolated. 

The captures were quickly taken the two miles to the Observatory 
by car, and within a few minutes the laboratory procedure was carried 
out. Afterwards the Lanceolated was released, in failing light, at the 
Gilsetter marsh. It was not identified again, though as late as 21st 
October James A. Stout briefly saw a small, dark warbler “‘of the 
Lanceolated line” in a roadside drain at Eas Brecks, and he reported 
that he had glimpsed a similar bird near-by in Homisdale three days 
earlier. Both places are within half a mile of Gilsetter. We looked 
for this bird later on the 21st, without reward. 

The laboratory record of our capture, which was compared with 
skins of both Grasshopper and Lanceolated, was as follows: 


Entire upper-parts very similar to Grasshopper, but rather drabber, with 
broader dark centres on mantle and rump. Narrow dark centres on crown 
gave head a distinctly streaked appearance. Narrow buff supercilium barely 
extending behind eye. Chin whitish bordered by narrow dark streaks. 
Breast and belly whitish, with gorget of narrow dark striations on upper breast. 
Slight buffish wash in this area, and darker brownish wash on flanks (also 
striated but more sparsely) and under tail-coverts (not streaked), The wings 
and tail were little worn, and the bird was presumably in its first winter. 
Upper mandible dark horn, lower pale pinkish with dark tip. Legs clear pink. 
Iris dark olive-brown. Measurements: wing 52 mm., bill 13, tarsus 18, tail 
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(centre) 45 and (outer) 30. Wing-formula: 1st primary 2.5 mm. longer than 
coverts, 3rd longest and emarginated, 2nd —o.5, 4th —2, sth —3.5, 6th —5 
7th —6.5. The weight was 11.4 gm. at 1625 GMT. 


It should be noted that the weight was almost 4 gm. heavier than 
that of the 1957 capture (7.6 gm.), but within the range of three weights 
of Chinese examples quoted by K. Williamson in his Identification for 
Ringers No. 1 (1960). This seems to support our view that the bird 
of 30th September was the same as the trapped one, for by 4th October 
it would have made good the losses entailed by its flight to the island. 

My next encounter with a Lanceolated came much sooner than 
anticipated. At mid-morning on 1st November 1960, a grey showery 
day with a gale of force 8 or 9, I was walking along the road at Taft 
when another small dark “‘fan-tail” showed itself briefly among the 
flattened, tangled grasses of the verge. I had great difficulty in putting 
it to flight, though I could often follow its progress by anundulating 
movement in the horizontal dead grass—a movement more like that 
caused by a small mammal than by a bird. This behaviour was almost 
enough to convince me I had another Lanceolated, but, as some sort 
of description was imperative, I continued the chase for twenty minutes 
or so. There was a considerable delay whilst I extricated the quarry 
from a dry-stone dyke, and then it took to the tussocks in a neighbour- 
ing meadow, seldom moving until I explored its refuge with the toe 
of my boot. As with the October bird, I never had an unimpeded view 
while it was at rest, until during one of its short flights it was caught 
by the gale and dashed against a wire fence. It fell to the short turf 
below and very briefly sat facing me, its bill gaping; and I clearly saw 
the streaked gorget, indistinct supercilium and pale pink legs (on which 
there was no ring) from less than five yards’ range. It then recovered 
and flew some distance downwind. [I left it there, but Gordon Barnes 
and I subsequently explored the district without result. We later 
learned that James A. Stout and James Wilson had also pursued the 
bird in the same place an hour or two before I came across it, and had 
likewise concluded it was a Lanceolated. They had lost it in the 
meadow and had been quite unable to flush it, although certain it had 
entered a particular tuft surrounded by open ground. 

Our experience of these 1960 birds indicates that part of the 
behaviour of the 1957 one, which explored the stubbles around our 
feet, in full view, was probably exceptional; no doubt because it was 
freshly-arrived and tired. At no time in the field did we see clearly 
the dark striations on the upper-parts of the recent specimens; the 
impression was simply of a rather uniformly-coloured bird, somewhat 
darker and greyer than a Grasshopper, and with “rather less tail” in 
proportion to the size. Future observers familiar with the Grass- 
hopper Warbler should be reasonably sure of the Lanceolated from its 
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minute size (no other Locustella is so small) and drab dark coloration, 
and from its even greater tendency to skulk closely and to find cover 
where there seems to be none. With perseverance they might be 
fortunate enough to glimpse the characteristic pattern of the breast. 

Following the list in P. A. D. Hollom’s The Popular Handbook of 
Rarer British Birds (1960), these are the eighth and ninth documented 
occurrences of this north-east European and Asiatic species at Fair 
Isle, and the tenth and eleventh in Britain. 


The moult gatherings and moult migrations 


of Shelduck in north-west Germany 
By Friedrich Goethe 


Vogelwarte Helgoland, Headquarters Wilhelmshaven 


A PREVIOUS PAPER (Goethe 1961) gave the results of an aerial 
survey of moulting Shelduck (Tadorna tadorna) on Knechtsand, 
Germany, and the conclusions of the International Commission which 
enquired into the destruction of these birds by bombing in the autumns 
of 1955 and 1956. The account which follows here sets out the records 
of the Vogelwarte Helgoland on the moult migrations of the Shelduck 
in the Heligoland Bight. The more significant localities mentioned 
are shown in Fig. 1. 


OTHER MOULTING PLACES 


Goethe (1939) reported that several small contingents of flightless 
Shelduck were observed off the eastern sand flats of the island of 
Mellum in the middle of September that year. Between 15th July 
and 10th August 1952, about 15 flightless adult birds were seen on 
the eastern sand flats of Spiekeroog. Both occurrences were probably 
cases of “perplexed moult” by birds which had not reached the usual 
moulting place in time and therefore started to moult just near it. 
Possibly this occurs more frequently on Mellum, as all the conditions 
are very favourable and the island lies not far from Knechtsand. 
Nevertheless Shelduck do not moult on Mellum every year, as observa- 
tions in 1954 proved. 

Although the sandflats round Scharhérn are nearest to the chief 
moulting centre and are separated from it only by the Till Channel, 
reports from the observatory’s substation there show that they cannot 
be regarded as a moulting place which is regularly visited to any 
extent. Completely flightless birds are found there chiefly towards the 
end of the moulting season, often decidedly late. Such birds, as was 
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Fic. 1. Map of the Heligoland Bight, showing the moulting areas, migration 

routes and wintering grounds of the Shelduck (Tadorna tadorna), together with the 

positions of the observers and observatories on whose records these data are based. 

In addition to the moult migrations marked, movements after the moulting season 

were reported at Spickeroog (minor, westwards) and Trischen (larger, north-north- 
east) 


noted by Henneberg (1951) in 1950 and by H. Rennau and H. Schwart- 
hoff in 1956, are usually sick or wounded. Probably the Shelduck 
do not feel safe on the Scharhérn-Neuwerk flats on account of their 
easy access from the island of Neuwerk at low tide. However, it is 
evident that moulting Shelduck are carried on to the Scharhérn flats 
from time to time, perhaps through drifting in westerly gales (see page 
150), and a useful gauge to numbers is provided by the fact that they 
use them as an intermediate resting place before and especially after 
the moult, often from the end of August. 
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Peters (1887) reported large masses of Shelduck at the mouth of the 
Eider on 27th July 1885, but it is not known whether this observation 
referred to a moulting place or merely a resting area. Weigold (1914) 
and Leege (1916) wrote in detail about the moulting area around 
Trischen. Important information regarding it was given by a seal 
hunter, Hermann Schiffer, from Juist. Since 1869 this man had often 
visited Trischen and observed many thousands of Shelduck in August, 
which in his opinion assembled there from all the islands of the North 
Sea to moult. Leege reported that “in endless flocks the flightless, 
helpless birds sat on the high water line and at low tide they began to 
retreat anxiously, walking quickly to seek refuge on the island where, 
however, large numbers were clubbed to death. The skin and feathers 
were stripped off the breast and belly, spread on a board to dry, then 
treated with alum and sold in Nordeney or Bremerhaven at a mark 
apiece to furriers, who made them up into muffs by joining four skins 
together. The flesh was briskly roasted or boiled and, according 
to Schiffer, was a delicacy which, however, could not be kept more 
than a few days as the taste then became too oily.” And Weigold, 
who in mid-July 1913 found thousands of moulting Shelduck on 
Trischen, also refers to these “‘slaughterers”—“such butchery of 
flightless birds is not worthy of the word ‘hunting’ ”—who went out 
chiefly from Biisum. 

As a 58-year old fisherman from Dorumerstrich, Ernst Huck, told 
the observatory, this prolonged persecution* and disturbance must 
have led to the transference of the focal point of the Shelduck concen- 
tration more towards Knechtsand. Recent observations round 
Trischen support the correctness of this supposition. This man’s 
g2-year old father, Wilhelm Huck, also a fisherman, reported verbally 
to the observatory in September 1955 that shortly before 1914 enor- 
mous masses of the “bright duck’’, such as had never before occurred, 
suddenly appeared on Knechtsand. Boie Severin, a 65-year old 
fisherman from Biisum, gave the observatory verbal and written 
information that he had known the flats around Trischen, Scharhérn, 
Grosser Knechtsand and Mellum as moulting places of Shelduck since 
1911 and that these were areas about which the “old people” had 
always spoken; of them, Grosser Knechtsand was the most important. 
Without doubt, the Trischen area (including the Tertiussand) is the 
second largest moulting place today. Unlike Knechtsand, this assembly 
is subject to great fluctuations—doubtless as a result of the disturbance 
caused by people living on the coast searching for wood, as they still 
do to a considerable extent. 


*Since 3rd July 1934 the Shelduck has been fully protected under the German 
hunting law. 
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Numbers of resting and moulting Shelduck (Tadorna tadorna) off Trischen, Germany, in 195¢ 
and 1952 


NOTE: The vertical scale varies in these and other figures in this paper 


Outstanding records of observations were received by the Vogel- 
warte Helgoland from the Bund fiir Vogelschutz (Headquarters 
Stuttgart). These had been collected by Hugo Wolter, for many 
years the warden of the seabird reserve on Trischen. His data for 
1950 (Fig. 2) relate principally to the passage migration of Shelduck 
and are discussed later (see page 152). As the number of moulting 
birds recorded on Trischen in that year was less than in 1952, it is 
remarkable that many were observed on the flats of the Bielshéven 
Sand and Marner Plate at the end of July and the beginning of August 
1950; the seal hunters reported that on 31st July several thousand 
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Shelduck were either contentedly drifting with the tide towards land 
(Goethe 1961, p. 112) or had walked on to the higher sand. However, 
according to Wolter’s records for 1952, when he noted arrivals from 
the middle of June (!) and saw moulting specimens from 8th July, 
far more Shelduck remained to moult on Trischen then (Fig. 3). 
During the first ten days of August several hundred thousand birds 
were observed, of which about 90%, were flightless. By the middle 
of August several freshly moulted Shelduck could already fly again. 
At this time Wolter obtained colour film documentation which is in 
the possession of the Bund fiir Vogelschutz. The enormous difference 
between 1950 and 19§2 is striking. 

There is further important information for 1953 and 1955, which 
also illustrates these fluctuations. In 1953, according to N. Drews 
(in litt.), no Shelduck stayed on the coast of Meldorf, but in 1955, 
according to the statements of the crew of the lifeboat Hindenburg, large 
numbers were assembled in the Trischen area (compare the findings of 
the International Commission, in Goethe 1961). Also, Wende- 
horst (1938) refers only to many hundred moulting Shelduck on 
Trischen. There is, therefore, no doubt that Trischen is not regularly 
visited by the same quantity of these birds. Finally, D. Kénig 
(in litt.) states that in this area in 1948 he saw flightless Shelduck, 
which were otherwise apparently quite healthy, as late in the season 
as 11th October. 

To summarise, it can be stated that according to existing information 
the Grosser Knechtsand complex (including Kleiner Knechtsand, 
Tegeler Plate, Osteversand and the Till sands) is the most regularly 
visited and largest moulting centre of the Heligoland Bight and there- 
fore probably of the whole of Europe. The second largest is the 
Trischen complex (Tertiussand, Bielsh6ven Sand and Marner Plate). 
Schathérn and Mellum are only occasionally used as moulting places 
by small numbers of birds, as are all the other places further west, and 
possibly north, of this centre. 

The factors governing the choice of just these few particular areas of 
tidal flats are still not precisely known. However, in view of what is 
understood of the vital needs of Shelduck during the moulting season, 
the following are probably primary requirements: (1) peace and protec- 
tion from Foxes (Vulpes vulpes) and humans*; (2) extensive flats of 
sand or mud which are covered at high water and which at low water 
become almost dry and provide a sufficient nucleus of mollusc food; 
(3) banks of higher sand which at normal high water remain uncovered 
and serve as a refuge for resting and feeding, and which also afford 

*Both the Heinroths (1928) and also K. Lorenz (én Hitt.) have stated that Shelduck 


which had been bred in captivity suddenly became more timid before the onset of the 
moult. 
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the birds some protection from being swept away at times of floods 
and gales; (4) large systems of sand flats in which there are adequate 
zones of calm water even when the sea is rough. How vitally import- 
ant sands above high water mark are for moulting Shelduck is shown 
by the events on Trischen in the summer of 1950, when in a strong 


westerly gale at high tide thousands were saved only by the sand banks. 
In the same summer on Scharhorn the birds similarly collected in the lee 
of the island close by the upper tide line whenever there was a westerly 
gale (Henneberg 1951). 

The densest concentrations of Shelduck use the highest dry sand 
only for resting and when in search of food they go to suitable areas 
rich in marine life. In the Knechtsand area they were found quite 
consistently on muddy flats, by dykes and water channels with muddy 
edges, and on beds of eel grass (Zostera) and Mussels (Mytilus edulis). 
The fresh stomach contents of two specimens examined on Mellum in 
the first half of September contained remains of Hydrobia, Mussel grits 
andsand. The stomach contents of ten Shelduck collected by K. Greve 
on the Neuwerk flats in October 1958 were analysed by Dr. W. Schafer 
of the Senckenburg Institute at Wilhelmshaven. Beside soft and rough 
grains of sand, and mud and algae chlorophyll, he chiefly found remains 
of Hydrobia, of juveniles of the clam Mya arenaria, of another mollusc 
Macoma baltica, of undetermined snails and of shells of Foraminifera. 
Only one small fragment of chitin was noted. 


MIGRATION AND RESTING PLACES 
The following information relates to the results of a questionnaire on 
the moult migration of the Shelduck on the German coast, which 
since 1950 has been organised by the Vogelwarte Helgoland within 
the framework of the censuses of the International Wildfowl Research 
Bureau. 

Direct migratory movements of Shelduck were recorded in only a 
few places (Fig. 1). This was no doubt due to the fact that Shelduck 
mostly move at night, which conforms with the observations made 
by Coombes (1950) on their departures. Therefore, migrating Shel- 
duck were chiefly observed on the German coast in the early morning 
between o400 and o800, sometimes also later, but seldom during 
the whole day. Occasionally there was migration to be seen in the 
evening. 

On the East Frisian and Oldenburg coasts easterly migration took 
place from the middle of June and July until the beginning of August. 
The flocks averaged 22 birds, with a maximum of 72. They mostl, 
flew low, between two and 20 metres (six to 65 feet) over the shal- 
lows, though occasionally up to a height of 100 metres (about 325 
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Fic. 4. Numbers of resting (not moulting) Shelduck (Tadorna tadorna) off Mellum, 
Germany, in 1955 


feet). Long rests before the moult did not seem to take place on 
Spiekeroog and the occurrence of resting birds was actually first noted 
there on the return migration after the moult. At Oldeoog arrival 
migration could be noted from the second half of June and direct 
migtation eastwards from about 25th-30th July. The situation with 
regard to Shelduck resting on the island of Mellum was described by 
Goethe (1939) with special reference to 1931. In connection with the 
results of the investigations carried out by the International Commis- 
sion, however, the observations of 1955 (Fig. 4) are of even greater 
interest. ‘These show a steady build-up until roth July, followed by 
more spasmodic arrivals in the next three weeks, an almost total 
disappearance of the birds about 15th August and a further fluctuating 
return movement from the beginning of September. Whether the 
first contingents consist principally of males, as Maebe and van der 
Vloet (1952) assumed, has not yet been confirmed. In 1954 a flock 
of 200 strange Shelduck appeared on Mellum during the first few days 
of July and the return movement began at the end of August (Fig. 5). 
The sequence of events was similar in 1956, except that the arrival 
migration began in the second half of June, as it did in 1952. On the 
Jade flats north of Wilhelmshaven and on the “Entensee”’ the increase 
also began during the last part of June and continued until 4th July. 
It was not the same in 1955, however, because on the way the birds 
visited the inner Jade Bay where Shelduck occur only after the moult 
(Fig. 6). From Mellum migration has been observed passing the 
Hoheweg lignthouse to Knechtsand. On Scharh6rn arrival migration 
clearly began on 13th July in 1955, but as early as 21st June in 1952. 
In 1955 departure of birds that had completed their moult started on 
September zoth and continued in a north-east direction. In 1957 the 
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bird warden on Scharhérn, P. Meesenburg, made the following counts 
of the Shelduck there: 


2§.Vul 23.Vill 31.Viull 


2,000 4,008 18,00 


These included hardly any flightless birds. Throughout this time 
most were moving quickly on, to or from Trischen, and were obviously 
just resting before or after the moult. 

H. Wolter’s observations on Trischen in 1950 and 1952 are again of 
interest in connection with those just discussed. There a brisk migra- 
tion, largely in flocks of 15-22 birds, took place from the north, mostly 
from about Blauortsand to the south-west (in the direction of Cux- 
haven). South-westerly migration was also observed early in the 
morning on 1st July 1952 off the north point of Amrum, on the sea 
side of the island, and on 7th August 1953 off Noorderoog. The 
height of flight over Trischen was between two and 35 metres (from 
six to about 115 feet). Stronger winds tended to cause a reduction in 
the amount of migration, though this was not always the case. While 
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Fic. 6. Numbers of resting (not moulting) Shelduck (Tadorna tadorna) at the south 
end of Jade Bay (south and south-east of Wilhelmshaven), Germany, in 1955 


many Shelduck migrated straight past Trischen, single flocks came 
down on the flats around the island and they did so in a most charac- 
teristic manner, rising first to a height of about 20 metres and then 
plunging down. Further migration to the south-west took place 
when the Shelduck were startled by fisherman or other people on the 
flats. In the summer of 1952 (Fig. 3) the first migrants to arrive on 
Trischen came much earlier than in 1950, namely in late June. 
Variation in the time of moult migration was recently reported by 
Lind (1957) in Jutland. 

Wolter also made the surprising statement that after a few days, 
about 19th July, flocks of Shelduck also came from the south-west, 
about the direction of Cuxhaven, and settled on the flats around 
Trischen, then returned to the south-west at high tide. These 
observations agree well with those on Scharhérn, where it was noted 
in 1955 that there was active movement of Shelduck between the 
Scharhérn and Trischen flats with the rise and fall of the tide. At the 
end of July Shelducks came only from the south. One gains the 
impression from Wolter’s reports that two distinct groups of Shelduck 
on moult migration join at Trischen, namely those from the west 
North Sea (British Isles) and those from Jutland (Scandinavia). 
Without many more ringing recoveries, however, we cannot say 
whether the moulting centre at Trischen is used more by one group 
than the other. As the striking fluctuations from year to year already 
show, the visits to Trischen are unstable even before the beginning of 
the moult. 
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Fic. 7. Numbers of moulting Shelduck (Tadorna tadorna) off Scharhérn, Germany, 
in 1955 


At Nordstrand D. K6nig (in /i#t.) reported that in 1953 the arrival 
of adult Shelduck began in the first three weeks of July and evidently 
further arrivals followed, first of old birds and later chiefly of young 
ones. In the autumn of 1959 Koénig noted that, of 3,000 Shelduck, 
75°%, were young birds moulting into their first adult plumage. 

Mention must also be made of some observations by Harrison (1952). 
At the beginning of July 1950 he recorded 200 Shelduck coming from 
the east over the Pagensand (Lower Elbe) and he thought that these 
might be Baltic birds. According to Beckmann (1950), the adults 
disappear from their breeding areas in the Baltic in July and head 
towards the North Sea flats without the young birds. In the Wismar 
Bight, east of Liibeck and in the very south-west corner of the Baltic 
sea, H. Thorbeck (in Jitt.) recorded departures (but no arrivals) of 
adult birds in July, while the young remained.* According to a 
theory put forward by G. Schmidt (én /itt.), the westerly migration of 
these Baltic birds is similar to that of the Common Scoter (Me/anitta 
nigra) and the Eider (Somateria mollissima) and follows approximately a 
course from Liibeck Bay, through the sound between Fehmarn and 
the mainland, round Heiligenhafen and Eckernférde, and thence 

*According to Hoogerheide and Kraak (1942), young birds evidently have a 
distinct autumn migration, 
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Fic. 8. Numbers of moulting Shelduck (Tadorna tadorna) off Scharhérn, Germany, 
in 1957 


across Schlei and Schleswig to the North Sea. The active south- 


westerly migration which A. Ibs (in /itt.) observed from 29th August 
to 22nd September 1953 on the Eiderstedt peninsula may have con- 
sisted of young birds leaving late, or possibly of adults which had 
moulted unnoticed in the shallows of Die Halligen or further north. 

The beginning and peak of the moult differ from year to year and are 
probably dependent on the progress of breeding, which, in turn, is 
greatly influenced by the general summer weather. It is not at all 
exceptional for some female Shelduck still to be nesting on the East 
Frisian Islands at the end of July. It has been stated that in such late 
cases the old birds depart on their moult migration before the young 
are fully fledged, but according to the detailed observations of Lind 
(1957) this is not so. Lind gives numerous data on the moult and 
autumn migrations of Shelduck in the Danish sea-bird reserve of 
Tipperne (West Jutland) and these are of great importance to our 
discussion. The flocks start assembling at Tipperne as early as June 
(sometimes even May) but more particularly in July, and at the begin- 
ning of August they begin to disappear south to the moulting grounds. 
Over a period of twenty-seven years Lind collected some remarkable 
facts about the varying proportions of different age groups and sexes 
participating as the season progresses. From 1929 there was an 
increase in the number of resting flocks reported in Jutland and it was 
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thought that this might be connected with the increase in the Danish 
breeding stock which, in turn, might be a result of the total protection 
introduced in 1927. Lind surmised that the migration route of the 
Shelduck resting at Tipperne is diagonally across Jutland from the 
east and then along the west coast to the south. He interpreted the 
arrival migration of recently moulted Shelduck after 6th September as 
the return of birds from the moulting area in the Heligoland Bight, 
an assumption which it is hoped will soon be confirmed by ringing 
recoveries. 

The departure migration, of Shelduck which have finished moulting, 
takes place conspicuously in the middle of September from Knecht- 
sand and the neighbouring places. Sometimes they start to go at the 
beginning of the month and very occasionally, as in 1950, at the end of 
\ugust. The records of the adjacent observation stations show this 
clearly (Figs. 4, 5, 7 and 8). Westerly migration is also seen on the 
East Frisian chain (Fig. 1) and north-easterly migration on Scharhérn. 


WINTERING 

Requate (1954) quotes the German wildfowl counts as showing that 
the number of Shelduck in winter is relatively small, the maxima being 
noted during October and November and the minima in late December 
and early January. Nevertheless, numerous observations made 
through the Vogelwarte Helgoland show that the Shelduck is not at 
all rare in mild winters on the islands of Wangeroog and Mellum, on 
the coast of Jade Bay and in East Frisia. Also, Hartison (1952) saw 
large winter flocks at the mouth of the Elbe, while D. K6nig (én /i#7.) 
reported a well frequented wintering ground in the shallows north 
and south of Nordstrand. There, for example, three thousand 
Shelduck were counted in the winter of 1949-50, three-quarters of 
them being immature birds! According to F. Steiniger (i /itz.), 
Avocets (Recurvirostra avosetta) also stay there if the weather is mild. 
Konig states that the Shelduck is a most plentiful and regular winter 
resident so long as the weather permits and that, in his experience, this 
applies to the whole coast. Hansen and Palm (1951) report large 
numbers of Shelduck wintering in South Jutland in 1945-46 and, 
while Lind (1957) considers that, in general, wintering in West Jutland 
is unlikely, the total which stop on the west coast of Schleswig- 
Holstein is estimated by KGénig and Steiniger to be 25,000. 

How important a non-tidal feeding ground is for the wintering 
Shelduck is shown by the losses which were reported from Scharhérn 
in December 1949 (see also Hamm 1956), where, after prolonged gales, 
exceptionally large numbers of birds perished from exhaustion. 
Similarly, Henneberg (1951) reports that striking numbers of Shelduck 
died there in autumn 1950 for the same reason. There was a further 
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catastrophe between the end of November and mid-December 1952 
on the coast of Schleswig-Holstein, according to Kénig (in /itt.) and 
Wolf (1952); there over a hundred recently dead and dving were found 
lying by the seawall in Cacilienkoog. While Steiniger and others had 
assumed that this was also the result of starvation after gale floods, 
K6énig was of the opinion that these birds were the victims of a virus 
disease, especially as in two specimens there was an unusual rotary 
movement of the head. The pathological tests, however, proved 
negative, so perhaps the destruction of these winter victims must be 
ascribed to starvation after prolonged flooding of the flats owing to 
gales. Unlike the Herring Gulls which have the same feeding areas 
(cf. Tinbergen 1952), they do not rapidly move away during such gales 
and, further, perhaps they cannot survive a shortage of food for so long. 

Shelduck seldom occur on Heligoland itself (Goethe 1957) and so it is 
worth concluding this section by drawing attention to the observation 
recorded by Weigold (1912-13) at the end of January 1911. 


RINGING RESULTS 

Some recoveries of Knechtsand Shelduck in Britain have been pub- 
lished by Leach (1956-60). A survey by Goethe (1957) of the recoveries 
of the moulting population showed that from 1952 to 1956 B. Free- 
mann and his associates ringed 793 Shelduck. Of these, 60 (7.57%) had 
been recovered, 13 of them locally (under 50 kilometres away) and 47 


at greater distances, including 20 from Britain and Ireland, ten from 
the Netherlands, eight from France, five from Germany and two from 
Denmark. Between 1957 and 15th March 1961 a further 688 Shelduck 
were ringed by Freemann and his colleagues, and there were another 
34 recoveries. These included 11 more from Britain and Ireland, 
three from the Netherlands and one each from Belgium and Norway, 
the remainder being from Germany. Fifteen of these were thus at 
distances of over 100 kilometres and they included the two most 
northerly ones of all. The first of these was ringed on Knechtsand on 
31st August 1952 and found dead in Scotland—near Golspie, Sutherland 
(57° 58°N, 3° 58’W)—on 27th April 1958. The second, which had 
been ringed on 24th August 1952, was further north still; this was 
found long dead in Norway—on the Isle of Haram, Sunnmore (62° 
37'N, 6° 17'E)—on 11th March 1959. 

To sum up, then, of 1,481 Shelduck ringed on Knechtsand since 
1952, 94 (6.35%) have been recovered. Of these, 38 have been 
recovered in Germany, chiefly on the North Sea coast and mainly 
within 50-100 kilometres of the moulting centre. The remaining 
$5 give an indication of the areas of origin of the Shelduck which 
congregate to moult on Knechtsand. These have been from Britain 
and Ireland (31), the Netherlands (13), France (eight), Denmark 
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Fic. 9. Recoveries of Shelduck (Tadorna tadorna) ringed on the Knechtsand 
moulting grounds (area marked by large circle) since 1952. Numbers show months 
of recovery; those recovered in the year of ringing have a cross-ended line above 
the recovery dot and those in the following year a simple line. The data are as 
given by Goethe (1957) to the end of 1956, with the addition of fifteen further 
recoveries that were reported between then and 15th March 1961. There have also 
been nineteen more recoveries at distances of less than 100 kilometres, chiefly from 
the German North Sea coast; this total includes two birds found breeding in June 
on the islands of Langeness and Amrum (Schleswig-Holstein) after four and five 
years respectively. The most northerly recovery was of a bird ringed on Knechtsand 
on 24th August 1952 and found long dead on the Isle of Haram (62°37’N, 6°17’E), 
Sunnmore, Norway, on 11th March 1959 (arrowed, just off top right corner). 
Finally, a few relevant records of birds ringed in Britain and Ireland (triangle), 
Netherlands (square) and Sweden (inverted triangle), and recovered on Knechtsand 
or Trischen, have been included. In addition to these, a Shelduck ringed as a 
juvenile at Korsér (West-Sjaelland), Denmark, on 1st August 1954 was recovered 
dead on the mudflats by Neuwerk (i.e. near the moulting centre) on 28th July 1955 


(two) and Belgium and Norway (one each). In addition, Shelduck 
ringed in Britain, the Netherlands, Sweden and Denmark have been 
recovered in the Knechtsand area in the moulting season. 

The distribution and seasons of these recoveries are shown in Fig. 9 
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(from which, however, it should be noted that the nineteen recoveries 
since the beginning of 1957 at distances of less than 100 kilometres 
have been omitted). In addition, this map includes some recoveries 
in the Knechtsand area of Shelduck ringed on their breeding grounds. 
Without going into details of this work, it can be stated that the 
majority of recoveries of moulting Shelduck ringed on Knechtsand 
are, even during the breeding season, in Britain and Ireland. As is 
shown by the recovery on the Lancashire coast in December of the year 
of ringing, birds marked on Knechtsand at the beginning of September 
can reach northern Britain by the end of the year. This accords with 
the observations of Boase (1951) who observed a striking increase in 
the Shelduck population at the mouth of the Tay at the beginning of 
January. Our conclusions are also in complete agreement with those 
of Coombes (1950). Of fundamental interest is the intermediate 
moult migration of the British, Irish and Dutch populations against 
the more or less south-westerly departure of the Danish and other 
Scandinavian Shelduck in the Heligoland Bight, which those from the 
Baltic coast of Germany evidently also follow. In this connection, it is 
certainly not a coincidence that the direct observations of migration 
at Trischen at the beginning of the moulting season reveal two oppos- 
ing directions of flight. 


CONCLUSIONS 
The present paper and the report on the aerial survey of Knechtsand 
(Goethe 1961) show that we already have a fair picture of the situation 
of the moulting areas in the Heligoland Bight, as well as of the size 
of the areas. Nevertheless, much remains to be done before we can 
fully understand the reasons for this imposing moult migration. The 
wide origins of the enormous numbers of Shelduck which assemble on 
Knechtsand are particularly interesting, especially when one bears in 
mind that in 1951, according to censuses made then, the German 
breeding population amounted to a mere 4,000. Compare this with 
the 100,000 which were probably present on Knechtsand at the end of 
July 1955 (Goethe 1961). 

Many new facts could be obtained by careful field work over a long 
period on, for example, the dependence of the start and peak of the 
moult on the timing of the breeding season and the general summer 
weather. Detailed records of the numbers on Knechtsand are as much 
lacking as concrete evidence about the relative proportions of the 
sexes and of different age groups during the moulting season. Similarly, 
the feeding ecology of the moulting flocks, their average weights at 
different stages and their daily activity and behaviour in relation to 
weather and sea conditions require further investigation (the fluctua- 
tions between moulting centres of minor importance—as, for example, 
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Trischen—are perhaps connected with these). Above all, quantitative 
investigation remains of great significance. This last may be partic- 
ularly important because, in view of the protection from shooting 
which the Shelduck at present enjoys in almost all European countries, 
the management of its numbers might one day again become necessary. 

A most urgent task, in addition to the further ringing of moulting 
birds on Knechtsand, is an increase in marking and censuses of Shel- 
duck in Britain and other countries of origin. This is because we 
still do not know enough about the arrival timings and proportional 
numbers of the various populations on this great moulting ground. 
As the shooting of this species is widely prohibited, the recovery rate 
is lower than that of many other ducks. It would be of great advan- 
tage, therefore, if by agreement every country could use an individual 
and durable colour mark for Shelducks, in addition to ringing them. 
The wider use of wing clips in marking unfledged young should also 
be encouraged. 
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Notes 


Unusual feeding behaviour of Marsh Harriers.—In late February 
1959, at Minsmere, Suffolk, I watched a pair of Marsh Harriers (Circus 
aeruginosus) striding about in a rough grassy field and apparently 
searching for food. They appeared to be methodically looking only 
in the larger tufts of grass and were moving from tuft to tuft with a 
comical and cumbersome gait. The two birds were walking about 
independently and at some of the tufts one or the other would do 
no more than halt momentarily before striding to yet another tuft. 
At others, however, the bird concerned appeared to find something 
of interest to it and the behaviour was then always the same. It 
would bring its feet close together and literally spring a few inches off 
the ground to land right on the tuft. It would then immediately 
bend its head down towards its feet and quickly take something in 
its bill and swallow it. I could not see what it was they were feeding 
on, although I watched them for about three-quarters of an hour, but 
they were clearly eating something which could apparently best be 
found in the larger tufts of grass and the objects concerned must have 
been quite small. BERNARD KING 


A probable hybrid Great Black-backed Gull x Herring Gull in 
Devon.—At Appledore, North Devon, on 3rd October 1960, | 
noticed a gull alone on the water, about 50 yards from the quay, which 
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at first 1 took to be an adult Herring Gull (Larus argentatus) with an 
exceptionally dark back. This impression of tone was soon confirmed 
by direct comparison with several adult Herring Gulls (typical pale- 
backed L. a. argentatus) and an adult Common Gull (L. canus). Its 
mantle was much darker grey than in any of these, but never seemed 
quite dark (slate-grey) enough to suggest it might be an unusually pale 
British Lesser Black-backed Gull (L. fuscus grae/llsii), even before I 
could see its leg-colour. Later, I watched it for some time at ranges 
down to 15 yards, through binoculars and telescope, as it stood on the 
quay among a number of Herring Gulls. The light was good for 
judging tone and shades of colour (1300-1400 hours), sky overcast, no 
glare. The bird’s legs were whitish flesh and its feet flesh-pink, and 
it also resembled adult Herring Gulls in the colour of other soft parts. 
It appeared to be in full adult winter plumage, with brown streaks on 
the head, except that its outer primaries were evidently not fully grown. 
Their tips reached only a little beyond the secondaries in the closed 
wing, and about half an inch short of the end of the tail; the two longest 
visible primaries seemed to have half an inch or more of white at the 
tips. Apart from its conspicuously darker mantle, this gull was 
distinctly taller than the Herring Gulls standing beside it, and seemed 
larger in all dimensions; the heavier build of its head and bill was 
especially noticeable. It appeared intermediate in size between an 
average Great Black-backed Gull (L. marinus) and a Herring Gull, 
though none of the former was close enough for direct comparison. 

Its intermediate characters at once suggested that this was an adult 
hybrid Larus marinus < argentatus, and its behaviour that it was a wild 
bird thoroughly familiar with the locality. However, not knowing then 
of previous evidence of such hybridisation, I thought it seemed more 
probable that it was one of the darker and larger Siberian races of the 
Herring Gull. It was undoubtedly too dark and big for L. a. omissus 
(as defined in The Handbook), of which western examples have pinkish 
(not yellow) legs (=argentatus of E. Stresemann and B. Stegmann, who 
use argenteus for the race called argentatus in The Handbook, fide B. W. 
Tucker, Brit. Birds, 42: 170-172). However improbable geographic- 
ally, it seemed nearest to the description of heuglini (= taimyrensis), which 
may have pink or yellow legs according to Tucker (/oc. cit.) Incom- 
plete examination of Herring Gull skins from Siberia in the British 
Museum collection did not support this idea, but was inconclusive: in 
limited time 1 was unable to find any which resembled the Appledore 
bird in mantle-colour and size and also had pinkish legs. A more 
thorough check on this point would probably entail considerable 
research and expert rearrangement of the B.M. material, which | 
examined by kind permission of Mr. J. D. Macdonald. 

Subsequently, the balance of probability shifted strongly in favour of 
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the original interpretation that this was a hybrid marinus x argentatus, 
when I learnt of independent evidence, from two separate sources, of 
hybridisation between these species in the wild state. Far the most 
relevant was that a mixed pair of Great Black-backed and Herring Gulls 
had nested for at least five years (1952-1956) at Baggy Point, North Devon, 
only about six miles north of Appledore, and had successfully reared one or more 
young on at least one occasion( 1956), though there had been no reports that 
the hybrid young had been recognised since fledging. I am most 
grateful to F. R. Smith for having drawn my attention to this significant 
evidence (recorded in the annual Reports of the Devon Bird-watching and 
Preservation Society, 1954-1956) and to Mrs. D. Wilson and D. R. 
Lysaght, the principal observers concerned, who have very kindly sent 
me their full notes on this pair. The Great Black-backed was presumed 
to be the male partner, though this does not seem to have been proved 
beyond doubt. In this connection, Miss A. P. Gray (Bird Hybrids, 
1958) states that several such hybrids have been reared in confinement, 
with L. marinus as the male parent, and that the reciprocal cross has 
probably also occurred. The other evidence came from New Jersey, 
U.S.A., where an adult female gull obtained in January 1959 was almost 
certainly a hybrid of these two species (J. R. Jehl, Awk, 77: 343-345). 
Its legs were pale greyish white with a faint flesh tone and it seems to 
have been very similar in other characters to the Appledore gull. 

K. B. Rooke 


Great Grey Shrike persistently chasing Dunnock.—On sth 
February 1961 I was standing with several other observers, including 
David Preston, R. H. Ryall, Dr. A. G. G. Thompson and F. H. 
Waters, about thirty yards from the end of a farm lane bordered by tall 
hawthorn hedges on a salt marsh near East Park, Dumfriesshire. Our 
attention was attracted by the anxious calling of a Dunnock (Prunella 
modularis) and we saw that the bird was being pursued by a Great 
Grey Shrike (Lanius excubitor). For fully twenty minutes we watched 
a most persistent chase. The Dunnock fled through the hawthorns, 
darting from one thick bush to another; there was no ground cover 
into which it could disappear. The shrike, perhaps having failed to 
effect an initial surprise, following with great persistence through the 
bushes, stepping from twig to twig, keeping up with but never manag- 
ing to overtake its prey. In flight it swooped low, rising to a perch 
in the typical manner. Often it flew round or between the bare trunks 
of the bushes to gain lost ground. Now and again, losing sight of its 
objective, it hovered over or by a bush, sometimes for as much as 
ten seconds; or perched erect, flexing its tail and looking round 
alertly, before renewing the chase. This went on without pause 
until, eventually moving to the near edge of an expanse of gorse, they 
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disappeared and were lost to sight. The determined chase and close 
pursuit by the shrike, weaving through the heart of thick bushes, were 
the most interesting features of the incident. 

The northern race of the Great Grey Shrike is stated in The Handbook 
to take small birds as its main food. The Dunnock is not listed among 
these, however, and the method of capture is inferred to be by surprise 
swoop from a perch. RALPH STOKOE 


Review 


The Deaths of Birds and Mammals connected with Toxic 
Chemicals in the first half of 1960. Report No. 1 of the Committee 
on Toxic Chemicals set up jointly by the British Trust for 
Ornithology and the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
(Chairman, Stanley Cramp; Secretary, P. J. Conder). Published, 
1961, by the R.S.P.B., 25 Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1. 
20 pages. 
I write this after putting a cock Pheasant in the refrigerator. Externally 
in excellent condition, it had been brought to me by a neighbour who 
had watched its last moments. In other words, this report comes to 
hand just when the phenomena it describes for 1960 are being repeated 
in 1961. In the circumstances, readers will not expect the detached 
and objective viewpoint which should distinguish a scientific review. 

The report compresses into eleven pages of text and tables—followed 
by an eight page appendix giving details of 67 “kills” (incidents in 
which a number of birds died)—the first absolutely hard evidence that 
certain chemical seed dressings are responsible for the widespread 
deaths amongst birds which have been observed during the past five 
years. For the first time, chemical analysis undertaken by a London 
firm of public analysts and consulting chemists has isolated lethal 
amounts of organic chlorine in the organs of birds found dead in areas 
where seed dressings containing it are known to have been used. 

Hitherto this has been the missing link. Faced with totals of dead 
birds from areas where toxic chemicals are in use, didymous Authority 
in its several guises has stonewalled, crying “Show me! Show me!” 
Circumstantial evidence has not been accepted: the birds might have 
died of disease, or just given up living. The admitted difficulty and 
expense of detecting small amounts of lethal chemicals in a post mortem 
has been wonderfully convenient for those who, for various reasons, 
wish to take no action or to take it very slowly. 

The report is written with a telling moderation. It summarises 
the evidence on §9 kills attributed to seed dressings and eight to spray- 
ing between December 1959 and June 1960. Except for one in Devon, 
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the 59 English kills lie east of a line from the Bristol Channel to Scar- 
borough in agricultural Lowland Britain; the seven Scottish kills 
are in the farming counties of Aberdeen, Berwick and Perth; the 
one Welsh kill is in Flintshire. 

This is a significant beginning and the next paragraph shows that 
the birds most often reported dead are ones well known to take grain 
or seeds—Pheasants, ““Crows and Rooks”, Chaffinches, Partridges, 
Greenfinches and House Sparrows. Another important category is 
of predators, both birds and mammals. Dead birds are difficult to 
find and few systematic searches were carried out over known areas so 
it is hard to give any idea of the density of mortality. Five finches, 
“‘some”’ Rooks and 64 Woodpigeons in a plantation of one acre might 
have gathered there when moribund. But “8-10 small birds” found 
dead in one garden every day for a week suggest a very heavy general 
mortality in that area. These are two examples from a full page of 
incidents. 

The assessment of deaths from spraying is even harder to make 
because American work has shown its effects to be cumulative. 
Death may be due to eating contaminated leaves, insects or soil 
organisms and it may be some time before the dose is fatal. But the 
eight cases reported contain good circumstantial evidence. 

Under “The Causes of Death” the report dismisses a favourite red 
herring: disease. Only in space fiction could we accept an infection 
that kills sparrows, Pheasants, owls, Foxes and Hedgehogs and leaves 
no clinical traces. Or if there were such a plague, I should not be 
writing these words. The descriptions which follow, of behaviour 
in dying, are those I have recently observed myself. No one could 
say the birds were enjoying themselves. The sight of Rabbits affected 
by myxomatosis—yet continuing to eat and showing no obvious signs 
of suffering—provoked an overwhelming popular reaction. If more 
people saw these dying birds, history might well repeat itself. 

The report then describes the chemical analyses already mentioned. 
Of six cases—three Woodpigeons, one Pheasant, one Jackdaw and one 
Chaffinch—the analyst wrote that he had “‘no hesitation whatever in 
saying that as a result of my analysis dressed wheat was the cause of 
their death. In the four cases in which a complete examination has 
been made both mercury and a chlorinated organic insecticide have 
been found to be present” and he goes on to lay most of the blame on 
the chlorine. Another table summarises analyses carried out by other 
bodies and relating to 34 kills; though not as critical as those made 
by the R.S.P.B. analyst, they offer strong support to his classic cases. 

Final paragraphs refer to the cumulative and indirect effects of these 
preparations, including the deaths of predators, especially Foxes, and 
to the possible effect on the reproduction of birds with sub-lethal 
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doses. In conclusion the report asks the Government to assume 
future responsibility for the gathering of information on kills and for 
the expensive analyses required, and to take “immediate steps” before 
the damage to wildlife is irreparable. 

This excellent, studiedly moderate report implies two distinct 
aspects of the problem. There is the long-term effect on the popula- 
tions of a number of birds and mammals, and there is the suffering 
involved. Most of the birds listed are common and several are 
recognised pests of agriculture; it may be argued that such species 
have good recuperative powers and will in any case be reinforced from 
areas of poor farming. This may be true, but the example of the 
Passenger Pigeon is a warning that no bird is immune from extinction 
under sufficient pressure. And some of the principal casualties are 
important game birds or species like the Chaffinch and Yellowhammer 
to which no one could wish harm. 

But the issue of suffering cuts across all questions of economics. 
As a farmer put it to me, “I don’t like sparrows any more than the 
next chap, but I don’t like to see them die in this way.” If another 
season’s observations and analyses confirm the findings of 1960 so 
admirably presented in this report, the need for rigid control of seed 
dressings and toxic sprays and for urgent research into less lethal 
compounds and into possible repellents is something on which 
naturalists, sportsmen, “animal-lovers” and the majority of farmers 
will agree to unite, and which no Government can afford to deny. 

Bruce CAMPBELI 


“e 


Letters 


The “Lesser Scaup” affair 


Sirs,—It was with considerable misgivings that I read the account of 
the shooting of the Sutton Courtenay duck, reported in British Birds 
(54: 49-54). In the past fifteen years the cold war between bird- 
watchers and protectionists on the one hand and ornithologists and 
collectors on the other has thawed considerably, very largely due to 
better optical equipment, improved field identification practice and, 
perhaps especially, the new techniques for catching birds and identifi- 
cation in the hand before release. Until this incident, confidence 
amongst bird-watchers was growing steadily and early news of rare 
birds was becoming more readily available. 

In the present case, neither the original finders of the bird nor the 
officers of the local ornithological society were informed, let alone 
consulted, and a bird of doubtful species has been identified as a 
hybrid. Precisely what gain this will be to science is not clear unless 
the solution of any riddle can hide in this guise, but of the damage to 
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public relations there can be no doubt whatever. The day when the 
protectionist will unhesitatingly disclose the location of a rarity, a 
step which can give immense pleasure to hundreds of bird-watchers, 
has been postponed indefinitely; it is the more deplorable that this 
act was given official sanction by the Nature Conservancy. 

C. A. Norris, Chairman, West Midland Bird Club 


Sirs,—The “‘Lesser Scaup”’ affair has now, of course, taken the form of 
a national outcry. To avoid the emotional issues it would be as well 
to examine whether this unfortunate bird could have been identified 
without being killed. 

Given it was difficult to identify in the field, surely the opinions of 
Drs. R. A. MacArthur and F. A. Pitelka should have been respected. 
Their views should have squashed those who were hopeful that they 
had seen a rare visitor from America. The photograph (Bri¢. Birds, 
54: plate 9) shows that the mantle is quite distinct from that of either 
Scaup (Aythya marila) or Lesser Scaup (A. afinis). Was this not notice- 
able in the field? If comparison were needed, could not the Wildfowl 
Trust have been persuaded to lend a Lesser Scaup from their collection 
so that it could be released on the same pool as the Sutton Courtenay 
bird? Surely the differences in “‘jizz”” would then have been apparent. 
Lastly, was every effort made to trap the bird ? 

If the above measures could not have established its actual identity 
they would have established that it was not a Lesser Scaup. Even 
with the specimen available one can only presume that it was a hybrid 
Tufted Duck x Pochard (A. fuligula* A. ferina). 

Shooting the Sutton Courtenay duck seems, therefore, to have been 
purposeless. Presumably those responsible for obtaining the specimen 
needed to salve their consciences by getting permission from the Nature 
Conservancy before doing so. Would they have been beyond their 
rights in killing it without this permission ? A. R. M. Buaxt 
Sirs,—I wish to protest strongly against the shooting of the Sutton 
Courtenay duck, at first thought to be a Lesser Scaup (Ay/hya affinis), 
revealed in the article by Christopher Perrins in your February issue. 
The shooting of a bird for any purpose is quite contrary to the spirit 
of contemporary amateur ornithology and it is surprising to find that 
it was not only condoned but approved by ornithological officialdom. 
I do not deny that the Nature Conservancy should have authority to 
grant shooting licenses for serious investigations by professionals, or 
by professionals and amateurs working together. But in the present 
case I contend that there has been a serious error of judgement since 
the gain in knowledge from the professional ornithologist’s point of 
view must surely be trivial: what was a living presumptive hybrid is 
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now a dead one, though I admit that the degree of presumption is 
considerably stronger. 

If the bird had to be shot there are two other grounds of complaint. 
It was thoughtless, to say the least, not to have informed the local 
ornithological society, who reported the appearance of the bird, or 
the watchers, Mr. B. Rose, Mr. A. D. Le Claire, Mr. L. Salmon and 
myself, who found it and had been keeping it under observation, 
hoping indeed that it would have turned up again this winter. The 
first intimation we had that it had been shot was the appearance of 
your February issue. However, we are glad to acknowledge an 
apology on this score from Mr. Perrins. 

More important from a scientific point of view is the failure to take 
the opportunity for further investigation. The remarkable specificity 
of immunological reactions, and also of contemporary techniques for 
the partition of haemoglobins and serum components, might well have 
afforded a means of testing the hybridity hypothesis and of identifying 
the parental species. It may be that among the bird watchers of this 
country who are also laboratory biologists there is someone who would 
have been able to carry out a brief investigation of this kind and pleased 
to put his professional expertise at the service of his hobby. Study of 
the bird’s chromosomes might have been no less revealing. In 
particular, there would have been the possibility of identifying a 
hybrid meiosis in the primary spermatocytes of the testes. This I 
would gladly have undertaken myself. 

Though I am opposed both to the shooting of this bird and to the 
manner of its doing, nothing I have written here is intended to reflect 
on the competence of Mr. Perrins’s paper or to be regarded as dissent 
from the conclusions he has drawn. C. E. Forp 


[We have received various comments on this subject, a number of 
them actively supporting the killing of this particular bird, but only 
these three letters have actually been sent for publication. In view of 
the widespread interest in the matter and the number of comments in 
the national press, we reproduce below (by permission) a letter from 
the Director-General of the Nature Conservancy to the Secretary of 
the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, explaining the circum- 
stances in which the licence to shoot the bird was issued.—Eps.] 


The Nature Conservancy, 
19 Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W.1 
21st March, 1961 
Dear Secretary, 
Thank you for explaining the views of your Council on the incident of the bird 
now held to be a hybrid Tufted Duck x Pochard at Sutton Courtenay. In view of 
the public interest which has been shown, a considered statement of the Nature 
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Conservancy’s responsibilities and policy on such matters may help to clear up 
misunderstandings. 

As the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds will be aware, it is only very 
recently that the reliability of sight identitications of wild birds in Great Britain has 
been brought up to a level sufficient to ensure their general acceptance as scientifi- 
cally valid evidence of distribution. In some countries criticism by professional 
ornithologists of our move over to almost complete reliance on sight records has 
not entirely ceased. It is, however, recognised by most informed people that 
improved methods of identification, where necessary assisted by live trapping and 
controlled by the skilled and critical work of editors of local reports and their 
national counterparts, do yield a high degree of reliability. British ornithologists 
are entitled to feel proud of this achievement which is often taken for granted by 
those unfamiliar with the severe difficulties of satisfying exacting scientific require- 
ments without the evidence which in the past was regarded as indispensable. It is 
now only in the most exceptional cases that any question still occurs of choosing 
between the shooting of a bird for identification purposes or leaving the identifica- 
tion uncertain. 

Such exceptions must, however, from time to time arise and differences of opinion 
naturally arise with them. At one extreme it is held that no rare birds should ever 
be shot at any time for any purpose; at the other it is argued that there is always 
some element of inconclusiveness about sight records and that a museum specimen 
is the only satisfactory scientific evidence in cases where room for error over a sight 
identification exists. A middle view might be that it is a lesser evil to be left un- 
certain than to kill a bird where it is simply a question of adding to some doubtfully 
significant list of local rarities, and that collecting is only justified where it appears 
to be the only practical means of setting at rest some point of serious scientific 
interest. 

Until 1954 any such decisions had to be taken on their own responsibility by 
individual ornithologists, often without too much regard for the law which was, 
in any case, somewhat of a dead letter. This was generally felt to be most unsatis- 
factory and in the Bill which became the Protection of Birds Act 1954 powers were 
included for the granting of licences to kill or take specified birds in specified areas 
for scientific or educational purposes. Parliament thus clearly envisaged that 
scientific needs were not to be hampered by the general provisions of the Act any 
more than bird-marking was to be hampered by prohibition of capture of wild 
birds to be released after being ringed. It was in connection with this responsibility 
of licensing such exceptions as may be necessary for scientific work that the Nature 
Conservancy issued a licence to Dr. I. C. T. Nisbet in February 1960. Dr. Nisbet 
is an accomplished scientist with an outstanding record as a field observer of birds 
and has made a special study of transatlantic movements. The question whether 
this and certain other individuals were actually (as had been claimed) Lesser Scaups 
from North America or some sort of hybrid and if so, what, was therefore peculiarly 
within his province. It was only after the most careful and prolonged effort to 
find some alternative solution that he applied to the Nature Conservancy for a 
licence. As several similar birds had given rise to much confusion and uncertainty 
which the Wildfowl! Trust were unable to set at rest in the light of their specialist 
knowledge of the group, the Director-General of the Nature Conservancy, who is 
himself an ornithologist, was satisfied that (as the bird could not be caught alive) 
the problem could only be cleared up by shooting it and that the problem was of 
sufficient scientific importance to entitle Dr. Nisbet’s application to succeed. When 
the bird was shot on 3rd March 1960, it proved that the ornithologists who had 
viewed it as a rare visitor were wrong and that those who had suspected it to be a 
hybrid were right. It was identified as a hybrid between two common British 
species, the Tufted Duck and Pochard, and as such could perfectly legally have been 
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shot by anyone without the least formality at any time during its stay before the 
close season. Had this been done, however, and had the identification proved 
otherwise, a risk of prosecution would have been run and it was precisely to protect 
scientists against such risks in the course of their researches that Parliament had 
provided for licences. 

I trust that what I have said will satisfy your Council that, as they have indeed 
themselves envisaged, the Conservancy were actuated in this case by special circum- 
stances which may not recur. It would not be right for the Conservancy to give 
undertakings which would prevent them from dealing with any future exceptional 
circumstances on their merits, but I think I can properly say that, in my executive 
duty of issuing licences in fulfilment of the Conservancy’s policy, I do not regard 
simply placing the identity of a rare visitor beyond doubt as a type of serious scientitic 
purpose for which a licence should be given to anyone and I would confirm that the 
Conservancy have not hitherto used or contemplated using their licensing powers 
in such a way. 

The Conservancy have, as your Council themselves anticipate, been fully alive 
to the consideration that reporting of the presence of rare birds should not be dis- 
couraged by fears of bringing about their elimination. In this case, however, a 
rare bird was not involved although it appears that some of the criticism expressed 
is related to the contrary assumption, which was shot down by Dr. Nisbet 

Yours sincerely, 
The Secretary E. M. NICHOLSON, 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds Director-General 
25 Eccleston Square 
London, S.W.1 


“The Helsinki Congress and the future” 
Sirs,—I read with attention the exemplary utterances of your eminent 
reviewer and, later, of various correspondents on the subject of inter- 
national congresses (Brit. Birds, 53: 447-452 and 583-584; 54: 80-92) 
and was filled with righteous indignation at the behaviour of my 
countrymen and myself. Then, like a bracken frond uncurling in 
spring, a doubt, small but vigorous, began to work within me. 

Since E.M.N. made such good use of this form of speech, perhaps I 
may be allowed to phrase my doubt as a question: are we not taking 
our ornithology just the tiniest bit too seriously? Reading E.M.N.’s 
review with the key words blocked out, I believe you could imagine 
he was referring to some crisis in the affairs of the M.C.C. or the 
Football Association and thus putting the traditional hobby of the 
introvert and the escapist on the same high plane as the traditional 
games of the extrovert. 

That, sirs, would be a chilling apotheosis. For many of us bird- 
watching, whether pursued scientifically or as a relief from outside 
pressures, is still, unrepentantly, fun. Missing talks at congresses 
(and did I not meet some of your august Table on the road 
to Porkkala ?) revives the thrill of cutting University classes; lobbying 
the representatives of other nations at receptions gives enormous 
pleasure to our less active seniors; even open rows are usually enjoyed 
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by those who go in for them. Are we—how these questions get 
hold of one!—treally to rationalise and organise and streamline future 
congresses until they work as smoothly as the Nature Conservancy ? 
Or, to apportion my blows equally, will it not be a sad day when the 
bird-watchers of Britain, the home of amateurism and its attendant 
delightful muddles, permit themselves to be, as Dr. Bourne would 
evidently like, dragooned and selected like so many experimental fruit 
flies ? Bruce CAMPBELI 


{We are glad to learn from the President of the National Audubon 
Society of America that it is proposed to organise a special ornitholo- 
gical tour through Florida and Texas in 1962 for those who wish to 
see as many interesting New World birds as possible while visiting the 
XIII International Ornithological Congress which, as we announced 
last month (Brit. Birds, 54: 132), is to be held at Cornell University in 
June of that year.—Ebs.] 


Recent reports and news 


By I. J. Ferguson-Lees and Kenneth Williamson 


[These are largely unchecked reports, not authenticated records] 
The last summary covered the two months up to mid-December (Brit. Birds, 54: 
44-48). Shortage of space (and time!) prevented any “Recent reports and news”’ in 
the last two issues, although the first quarter of 1961 proved a remarkably interesting 
period with an exceptional outbreak of early nesting from late January onwards, 
unusual numbers of certain waterfowl, some very early summer visitors, and a 
notable scattering of rarities. It is hoped to deal with some of the other subjects 
in our next issue, but this month we are confining ourselves to a summary of the 
rare species, which have included vagrants from Asia, America and southern Europe 


LATE DECEMBER AND JANUARY 


The autumn of 1960 was one of the most remarkable on record for American and 
other Nearctic birds in Britain and Ireland (Brit. Birds, 53: 405, 454-455, $33-534; 
$4: 44-45), and December postscripts were provided by a Sabine’s Gull (Xema 
sabini) on the Ards Peninsula between Portavogie and Cloughey (Co. Down) on 
the 4th and by the first record of a Yellow-billed Cuckoo (Coccyzus americanus) 
since 1953, one being picked up dead at Middleton (Sussex) on the 14th. From 
America we turn to Asia: it was on 1st January that a Greenish Warbler (Phy/los- 
copus trochiloides) was discovered at Perry Oaks (Middlesex); its identity was con- 
firmed on 5th February and it was then seen by a large number of observers up to 
26th February—an astonishing occurrence of a bird which at this time of year should 
have been in India. No less unseasonal, however, was the White Stork (Ciconia 
ciconia) at Cheshunt and Wormley (Hertfordshire) from 3rd December to 15th 
January; enquiries suggest that it may not have been an escape (although one at 
Manston in Kent in February almost certainly was), but by this date it should have 
been thousands of miles away in Africa. Another Asiatic species at this tirne was a 
Richard’s Pipit (Anthus novaeseelandiae) on Halstow Marshes (Kent) on 3rd January. 
On 26th December a Tengmalm’s Owl ( Aego/ius funereus) was observed very closely 
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at Cruan Firth (Orkney) and it was seen there again on the 27th and on 1st January. 
Ferruginous Ducks (Aythya nyroca) continued to be reported in December and 
January and, apart from those already mentioned (Brit. Birds, 54: 47), at least three 
were identitied in Lancashire, at Heysham, Leigh and Pennington Flash, while 
another was seen at Frensham Pond (Surrey). 


FEBRUARY 

February was the time of the waterfowl. Since November, the winter had been 
noteworthy for unusual numbers of Bewick’s Swans (Cygnus columbianus bewickii), 
but these reached an all-time high in late February when there were 200 in the 
Derwent Valley (Yorkshire) on the zoth and 708 in the Ouse Washes (Cambridge- 
shire/Norfolk) on the 26th. Several very rare ducks and geese were also recorded. 
Most remarkable of these was an American Black Duck (Anas rubripes) on the North 
Slob (Co. Wexford) from 18th to at least 21st February; there is only one previous 
European record (Brit. Birds, 48: 341). The same place provided another American 
bird at the same time—a blue phase Lesser Snow Goose (Anser c. caerulescens) 
from the 17th to at least the 21st. The same period, 17th-21st February, saw an 
adult Lesser White-fronted Goose (A. erythropus) (an arrival from the opposite 
direction) at Slimbridge (Gloucestershire) and for several days from the very end of 
the month (28th February onwards) there was a drake Buffelhead (Bucephala 
albeola) at Foscote Reservoir, near Maids Moreton (Buckinghamshire); there is a 
strong likelihood, however, that this last was an escape from Holland. 

Waterfowl were not the only American species in February, however, as a Lesser 
Yellowlegs (Tringa flavipes) was claimed at Tayport (Fife) on the 7th. Other 
rarities of the month included a Nutcracker (Nucifraga caryocatactes) at Holland-on- 
Sea (Essex) on the 2oth; and adult Mediterranean Black-headed Gulls (Larus 
melanocephalus) at Dungeness (Kent) and Cley (Norfolk) on the 16th and roth. 


MARCH 


March opened with the discovery at Titchfield Haven (Hampshire) of a bird which 
later proved to be a Cetti’s Warbler (Ceftia cetti,) the first live record for the British 
mainland. It was found on the 4th, trapped on the roth and still present on 8th 
April. It will be remembered that a Cetti’s Warbler was ringed in the Channel 
Islands in October (Brit. Birds, 54: 45), following a northwards push by this species 
in France last autumn. Hardly less remarkable was a Yellow-browed Warbler 
(Phylloscopus inornatus) at The Naze (Essex) on 16th March, for this species is very 
seldom recorded in Europe in spring, certainly not thus early when it should be in 
south-east Asia. Another American bird appeared this month: a drake Green- 
winged Teal (Anas crecca carolinensis) at the Midrips (Sussex) and on Walland Marsh 
(Kent) from 19th to 22nd March. Mediterranean Black-headed Gulls were 
seen at Folkestone (Kent) from 8th to at least 23rd March (a first-winter bird) and 
at St. Ives (Cornwall) from the 2tst to 24th. There was also an adult Caspian 
Tern (Hydroprogne caspia) at Folkestone on the 16th. 


APRIL 

Single White-spotted Bluethroats (Cyanosy/via svecica cyanecula), adult males in 
each case, appeared at The Lizard (Cornwall) and Sandwich Bay (Kent) at the turn 
of the month, on 31st March and rst April respectively. However, the first few 
days of April really belong to two much rarer species of considerable interest. 
On the 6th a Sociable Plover (Chettusia gregaria) was identified near Wimborne 
(Dorset); it had first been seen by local people a week or two earlier and it was still 
present on the 2oth. Rarer still was the Calandra Lark (Me/anocorypha calandra) 
which spent the whole of the 2nd at Portland Bill (Dorset). 
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